of his father, bequeath to his descendants the disastrous legacy that D. Sancho the Brave left to his own? 
Modern biologists reduce the laws of the history of terrestrial mankind to a kind of fatalism, to which 
they try to give quasi-mathematical proportions: Catholics, who prefer moral laws to physical ones, 
study biology in the loftiest of Divine Providence, which governs society by the same laws with which it 
directs individuals, for its law is one in everything. This principle is also denied by some modern schools, 
which do not want to agree that the laws of society are those of the individual. For my part, in this, as in 
everything else, I am in favor of unity. 

To legitimize D. Sancho the Brave the uprising against his father D. Alfonso, he slandered to this one, 
exaggerated his defects, alhagé the bastard passions of the magnates and the attempts of the people 
levantisca, and to the effect it celebrated Courts in Valladolid, while his father summoned them in 
Toledo, Castilla the Old one, Leon, Galicia and Asturias concurred to Valladolid; Castilla the New one 
and Anda- lucia followed to D. Alfonso, although with some hesitation. Alfonso, although with some 
hesitation, as the fervor of the worshippers of the setting sun is not usually great. D. Alfonso retired to 
Seville to cry his mournful cantigas and was able to live peacefully in the city that did not want to leave 
him, and that has had the good sense of not wanting to deliver the bones of the monarch, so that they 
would walk on the floors of the bizarre archaeological warehouse, surnamed National Pantheon. 

The rebellious and rebellious son triumphed, but at the same time the accomplices of his crime 
triumphed, they overwhelmed him with their demands and more than once he had to draw his sword to 
make himself respected by force, since he could not do it by justice. It is not for this moment to relate 
those pronouncements with honor that our history describes, although not completely, nor does it serve 
our purpose to go into such details. Suffice it to say that, in the same Cortes of Valladolid in 4282, the 
lords of Leon and Castile made a brotherhood or offensive and defensive alliance, the bishops and 
ecclesiastical prelates made another to defend themselves against the king, the magnates and the 
councils, and in turn the procurators of the councils allied among themselves against the other three 
powers. 

History tells us of the brotherhood of the grandees: that of the prelates is less well known, but more 
curious (1). They sign and seal the document the bishops of Astorga, Zamora, Mondofiedo and Badajoz, 
the abbots of Sahagun, Celanova, Osera, San Martin de Santiago, Valparaiso, Sobrado and others, 
summoned in Cortes by D. Sancho, and agree to give mutual aid, advice and favor to look after their 
liberties and privileges and of all the others that adhere to them, and to the effect to meet every two 
years in the third Sunday after Easter (1). 

To the councils the rebellious monarch had to grant them what they wanted to ask him, undoing what 
with great mastery and high politics had organized the wise monarch San Fernando, removing abusive 
privileges and invigorating the royal power. All these acts of San Fernando, continued by D. Alfonso the 
Wise, were denounced as grievances and counterfeits, and D. Sancho was forced to renew those abusive 
franchises that the needs and troubles of the twelfth century had wrested from the monarchs. To some 
he offered that he would not appoint a merino to administer justice, but that it would be exercised by 
the alcaldes, condemning the towns to oligarchic tyranny and 

(1) I found this curious document in the archives of the Holy Church Cathedral of Zamora, and it will 
be published in its entirety, God willing, as well as many other unpublished documents, in the new 
edition of the Ecclesiastical History of Spain that I intend to publish. 

(1) ... the edict gencrali invitati per Ilustrem infantcm Drnum. Sanctium... ut pro ivribus, ininunitatlbus, 
liberlatilnis... pro honore ime ct dominio Dfii. Sanctii conserrandis conservandis, nohis ad invicem cuin 
personis ae rebits, prout decet nrdinem imstriini miitviiin jirrestemiis conciliiim, an-riliuin et favorem. al 
caciquismo. To others he renewed the absurd privilege of exempting from being pecheros those who 
had horses, thus elevating to the dignity of knights those who possessed a rocin for saddle and plow, 


leaving hardly anyone in the villages who would contribute to the lifting of public burdens. 
After a brief and disastrous reign of eleven years, Don Sancho died, leaving his children and his 
disrupted monarchy in the hands of Dofia Maria de Molina, worthy of a better husband. History 
surnames her the Great: that manly woman was the only thing that was great in Castile at that time, 
where most of the great ones were not small, but short. 
The brotherhoods that Don Sancho had not been able to finish annihilating were renewed, following in 
this the custom of tyrants and architects, who in making the building, try to remove the scaffolding. 
Curious is the deed of brotherhood that in 1295, year in which D. Sancho died, made the councils of 
Leon and Galicia (1). It reads as follows: 
"In the name of God and Saint Mary Amen. Let all those who see this letter know that we, the Councils 
of the kingdoms of Leon and Galicia, have come together in Va- fladolit to sign and put in order the 
things that are in the service of God and of the King and the protection of his dominion and the help of 
the whole land, and to keep and fulfill all the deeds of this charter. 
plir todos los fechos de esta hermandat faciemos facer un siello de dos tablas et que esté tal tal cual en la 
una tabla fegura de ledn, en la otra tabla fegura de Santiago cabalgando en fegura de caballo con una 
fegura de sefia () efia mano, e en la otra mano fegura de espada, é las letras dél dicen asi ".Seello de la 
hermandat de los hermandat de los regnos de Ledn e de Gallicia" et este siello faciemos porque si por 
aventura nuestro Sefior el Rey Don Fernando, ho los otros 
(1) It exists in the municipal archive of Benavente where I copied it in 1856. Reis que vernan después de 
el nos pasasen 0 nos quisiesen pasaren en algunas cosas contra nuestros fueros e privilegios e cartas e 
libertades e franquezas e buenos husos (sicj e buenas costumbres que oviemos en tiempo del Emperador 
() e de los otros Reis aquellos de que Nos nos nos juzgamos, e que nos el Rey Don Fernando, nuestro 
Sefior, otorg6, lo que fariamos por Dios e por la su mer- cet, who would not want to do it that we send 
it to us to beg and show by our letter seellacja with this our seal that it straightens us that in which we 
perceive the defiance, and another one if to seal the other letters that we would need for the fact of this 
brotherhood, and this seal we order to put in fieldat in the council of the city of Leon that has it by itself 
and by Us. .." 
The councils of Leén and Galicia were too forewarned, entering with them a large part of Old Castile. 
Such a powerful league was needed to make representations to the King when he was already a poor 
child, at the mercy of wicked and ambitious uncles. 
At the same time, the oligarchic tyrants of Aragon were wresting from the monarchs disastrous 
privileges and engraving a seal showing the monarch seated on the throne and to the right and left 
several nobles on their knees, but with their hands on the hilt of their swords (1). The seal of the lords of 
Aragon completes the sense of the seal of the councils of Leon and Galicia, only that the Aragonese, 
although more rebellious, were more frank. The parchment of this brotherhood concludes thus: 
"This charter of this brotherhood was dated and signed in Valladolid twelve days of July, in the year one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three (2). 
"These are the Conceios that are in this brotherhood. Leén, Zamora, Salamanca, Oviedo, Astorga 
Civdat-Rodri- 

(1) See the seal of the I'nion of Aragon in the work of Blancas. Comnienitarii re- rum Aragonensium. 

(2) Corresponds to the year 1295. 
go, Badaigs, Benavente, Masivga, Mansiella, Avillés, Vi- llalpando, Valencia, Galisteo, Alvé, Rueda, 
Tineo, La Puebla de Lena, Rivadabia, Colunga, La Puebla de Grado, La Puebla de Cangas, Vivero, 
Rivadesella, Belber, Pravia, Valderas, Castro. Nuevo, La Puebla de Lafies, Bayona, Betanzos, Lugo, La 
Puebla de Malagon: yo Johan Johanes lo fice escrebir por mandado de la her- mandat." 
It will be said to me that in this brotherhood there is nothing of a secret society. 


It is true, but that is where the conspiracies, the rebellions, and the pronouncements begin, with honor 
and without honor, and what we can judge of the past times by the present. 

§ vile. 

The Union of Aragon as a secret society: its mysteries and 

crete society: its mysteries and cruelties in Valencia: 14th century. 

Valencia: 14th century. 

The disastrous brotherhoods of Castile came to have a sad imitation in the Crown of Aragon. If in 
Castile they had the character of a permanent and organized, but public rebellion, in Aragon or at least 
in Valencia, they already took the attitude of a secret society, with its mysteries and its murders in the 
modern style. He left us some news, although scarce, about these events, D. Pedro himself 

The same D. Pedro the Ceremonious (1), against whom that Union or brotherhood was made, prelude 
of the future Germanies and of the modern pronunciamientos: and although his testimony is partial in 
this matter, nevertheless, the history has not had inconvenience in accepting it and consigning it as 
truthful. 

The reason for these uprisings was the discussion about the right of succession to the Crown, a disastrous 
question that the Aragonese had not well decided. The King wanted his daughter to succeed him, but 
his ambitious brothers, influential in the government, opposed this. The astute policy of the King and 
the 

disagreements in the Royal family, from the previous reign, also brought the spirits altered and raised. It 
was the year 1347, when the King removed the governorship of the kingdom from the infant D. Jaime, 
presumed su- cesoi' to the throne. He ordered him to retire to Balaguer, but the prince went to 
Saragossa against the king's strict order that forbade him to do so. 

He would have done no more than any of the ambitious moderns. - 

The prince declared himself in open rebellion, and brought together all the dissatisfied lords by virtue of 
a bad charter taken from the kindly weakness of D. Alonso III, surnamed the Liberal, and from whom 
no ambitious person today would take away that dictate. In the year 1287 on April Fool's Day (which 
could not have been a more appropriate day) the good D. Alonso III capitulated, and granted the 
revolters of Zaragoza (always the same!) that from now on the king could not proceed against anyone 
without the consent of the Justice and the Courts, gave them sixteen castles as a pledge and empowered 
them to choose another king if they considered themselves aggrieved. 

We can see, then, how right the Arago- liberals were. 

(1) Clénica del rey Don Pedro el Ceremonioso o del Puhalet, ch. IV, p. 45 of the Barcelona edition: 
1850. 
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It was not easy for D. Pedro el Puhalet to put up with such outrages, so he prepared to get rid of the 
unruly infants and the anarchic constitution on which they relied. But it cost him no little work, 
astuteness, patience, courage and risks, to achieve it. 

It is very noticeable that that anarchic constitution was very dear and decanted by the aristocracy; but it 
was hated by the true democracy, represented by the communities of Calatayud, Caroca and Teruel and 
also Huesca, which on this occasion were on the side of the king and the loyalists, against the infantes, 
the turbulent lords and the plebs of Saragossa, who always thrived on disturbances, with which they 
prospered without working. 

"First of all, says the same king, they had a seal made similar to ours and appointed certain persons with 
the title of conservators of the Union, who wrote throughout the country commanding, requiring and 
executing many acts (1) of jurisdiction and superiority that they attributed to themselves. In spite of all 
this, they also wrote to us begging and requesting us to go and convoke the Cortes in Zaragoza, and 


they let us know how they had established the said Union, giving us to understand that their object in 
establishing it was for their own greater honor and that of our crown". The usual! 

Valencia adhered to the Union, and the king was lucky that Barcelona did not adhere, although it was 
not left to the entreaties and negotiations of the United States that Catalonia did not rise. Fortunately 
for the king, the Catalans remained loyal to him, they helped him to defeat the king of 

(1) Enanlamentos says the Chronicle ";' aquells scribien per la térra efaient ma- iianiietils y requisicinus 
é molts enantameiits de jurisdicm j tle superiorilat." 
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Mallorca, who from France was attacking his territory, and when this was finished, he came to pacify 
the Aragonese, putting himself in the hands of those of the Union, which cost him dearly, since they put 
him in prison, without allowing him to speak except with the subjects designated by the rebels, and this 
in public and with witnesses. 

The Cortes were opened in the church of the Seo, and those of the Union were so tolerant that they did 
not allow the deputies of the Communities to sit even on the floor, for in the Cortes of Aragon benches 
were scarce, and the deputies of the cities and towns had no qualms about sitting on the pavement in the 
Moorish style. 

It is not conducive to our purpose to narrate all the vicissitudes of those rebellious and tumultuous 
Cortes, which then moved to the convent and church of Preachers, a monument famous for many 
concepts, necropolis of famous personages, which the revolution has just demolished (1). The follies of 
those of the Union began to tire the men of order, and these, coming out of their apathy, began to 
adhere to the king, who, in full parliament, called his brother the infant traitor. Those of the Union 
understood that the king must have had some associates, when he dared so much. To tell the truth, in 
calling him a traitor he was not telling him a lie. 

The king managed with difficulty to leave Saragossa, after offering the Union all that they asked of him 
with the intention of fulfilling nothing. But, to his misfortune, he left the power of the Union of 
Aragon, to fall into the hands of the Union of Valencia, who treated him worse. With a small army, 
which he managed to raise in Catalonia, he arrived at Murviedro, from where he tried to bring the 
Valencians to reason; but having run out of money, he was left without people, and the people of 
Mutviedro put him in the hands of the Union of Valencia, who treated him worse. 

(1) There were more than twenty tombs of royal persons, justices of Aragon, cardinals, bishops and 
notable persons buried there: it was partially demolished in 1837 and completely in 1868. 

He was taken prisoner and handed over to the Valencians. The infant clone Fernando came there with 
four hundred Castilian horses and the King had to suffer not a few opprobrities. 

When he went to bed one night, four hundred arrived, led by a barber, with great noise and uproar, and 
forced the King and Queen to dance, singing the barber Gonzalo: 

Mal haya el que marchara 

Now, now! 

The king devoured in silence that insult that in his day he had atrociously punished. 

The Valencians asked him for the establishment of a greater Justice, as in Aragon. One day, while 
discussing a settlement, one of the Unidos took his insolence to the point of saying to him: "We will 
settle it now and we will settle you while we are at it". 

When that is said to a king, it is not long before he is on the scaffold. Unfortunately, the royal family 
gave a disastrous example worthy of being studied now. 

The stepmother of the King, an ambitious and infamous woman, who during the previous reign had 
robbed the country and abused the weakness of her husband (1), had come to Valencia and encouraged 
her children to be the Cains of the legitimate monarch. 


Those of the Union of Valencia constituted a sort of secret society, whose sinister tribunal assassinated 
many honest citizens, and filled that beautiful city with terror. "They had created an officer of justice, 
says the same chronicler king, who, by order of the so-called conservatives, put to death some particulars 
of the people of Valencia. 

(1) Secretary Concut spoke firmly to D. Alonso in view of the excessive concessions he was making to 
the Queen, to the detriment of the treasury and the crown. The King said to him: "Flee, Secretary, the 
Queen will pursue you."-"Sir," replied the Secretary, "I have always treated you truthfully and I have 
no reason to flee". 

That same day the Queen had him taken prisoner: she judged him a traitor and had him hanged. 

In the early hours of the night, he would go to the house of the person who was to die, and knocking at 
the door, he would order him to go immediately to the room where the conservators were. Stunned, the 
neighbor would leave his house and follow the evil constable, who, instead of taking him to the room 
where he said the other conservators were, would take him to the river and there drown him. There was 
also in that room a hanger with fifteen or twenty sacks, and in the morning, when the people went 
there, seeing that three or four sacks were missing, they used to say: "Ola, there have been executions 
here tonight! 

Among the Unidos were Juan Sala, lawyer, captain of the Union, and a draper or cloth merchant, 
named Bernardo Red6, a great executor of such skills and misdeeds. 

Thanks to the epidemic that depopulated Spain, and of which 300 men died daily in Valencia, the king 
managed to be allowed to leave. 

Shortly after, those of the Union were defeated by D. Lope de Luna, in the fields of Epila, being killed 
more than a thousand rioters and imprisoned one of the ambitious infants. The king entered in 
Zaragoza, and with the people of the Communities that were royalists, in spite of being their democratic 
and anti-feudal privileges. They did not shout "Long live liberty!" because, like the Biscayans, they had 
it and practiced it without the need to shout it. 

The king ordered to break the seal of the Union and burn the privileges and processes formed by it, 
which was done in the church of Preachers. It was then when he tore with his dagger the privilege of 
the Union, he wounded himself in the hand, saying with great courage at the sight of his blood running: 
"Privilege, which grants to the subjects to rise against their king, must be removed with the blood of a 
king". 

The king had thirteen of the principal revolters arrested, and they were hanged, after the formation of a 
53 cause. Others fled and had their goods seized, after which a general pardon was granted. 

Those of Valencia meanwhile continued obstinately, making sorties in which they robbed the towns. In 
Mur- viedro they robbed the Jewish quarter (1). They went out to fight with the king's host, but were 
defeated with even more losses than those of Zaragoza. These were better spared than those of Valencia, 
because the king was so furious for the bad things they had given him, that he tried to raze the city to 
the ground. He had four nobles beheaded and several others hanged, among them four lawyers, who had 
become too involved in politics, perhaps because of their lawsuits. He also had the barber Gon- zalbo 
hanged, repeating to him the couplet he sang when he danced with the Queen: 

Mal haya el que marchara 

Now, now! 

and the king added 

And who will not drag you away 

Later, later? 

It is a shame to see a king who narrates with a certain fruition that revenge: but it is even 


more horrible when he adds, as a very simple thing, that he made several of the Union drink the metal 
of the bell they were ringing to summon his conservatives and deputies "because it was a just thing that 
those who had faith should be robbed of the love of that bell as a fuse." 

King D. Pedro, besides some brilliant qualities, had others that disfigured his character too much, and 
that were baseness unworthy of a private individual, much more of a monarch; but it is certain, that the 
energy he displayed to undo the Union, saved his country and his crown, compromised by two weak 
monarchs, D. Alon. 

(1) Our Jewry is called by the King "E aj>res anaren 4 tilurvedre é robaron lajitdaria nostra.* ;The usual! 
The de. Murviedro had imprisoned the King and the Unidos de Valencia came to rob them. Thus pays 
the devil I so the Liberal and D. Alonso the Benign. The Union concluded in the year 1349. 

When some time later, in those same lands of Valencia, D. Pedro the Cruel did not dare to fight the 
inferior army of his rival D. Pedro the Ceremonious, he of Castile was able to say to his captains these 
painful words: "Because the King of Aragon can with one loaf of bread satiate all his traitors, and I with 
one loaf of bread will satiate all my loyal ones)’. 

§ VIII. 

The Jews in the fifteenth century as a secret society: murders and other crimes committed by them in 
various parts of Spain. 

Much has been said, and not always with accuracy or good judgment, about the massacres of Jews that 
occurred in various parts of Spain during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, blaming it on religious 
fanaticism, and giving the cause of the oscillations of some clergymen and friars; but the detractors of 
the clergy and of Spain have not taken into account that this also happened among the Muslims, who 
not infrequently made massacres of Jews, that these also took place in several countries outside the 
Peninsula and that, before the Jews were expelled from Spain, they had also been expelled from 
England, France and other nations, and from some of them two and three times. Neither the oscillations 
of the fraticellos, nor the preachings of the Archdeacon of Ecija could reach so much, nor explain 
previous facts and general animosity. 

Let us see some of the Jews. 

Those of Segovia buy a consecrated host to profane it and a portent terrifies them. The fact is 
undoubted: the synagogue is still preserved converted into a temple; and a very ancient annual feast, and 
the most solemn in that town, recalls every year that undeniable event in good criticism. 

Father Espina, in his work entitled Fortalitium fidei, refers to other events of this kind that occurred in 
different parts of Europe, and the Cathedral of St. Gudula in Brussels, still preserves the host from 
which blood flowed when the Jews pierced it with their daggers. The stained glass windows of that 
church narrate the fact to the eyes of spectators who would not know how to read them. 

We could still cite several other profanations and acts of fanaticism committed by Jews with sectarian 
fury, from the mid-fourteenth century to the late fifteenth century, in various parts of Spain and 
especially the murders of children, and even adults, in their secret and mysterious meetings. A modern 
orator of easy speech, but of poor judgment, responded on this in Congress when discussing the freedom 
of cults that all religions have a dead child. 

But it is neither true that all religions have such a tradition, nor healthy criticism allows to deny the true 
ones because other false ones are alleged. 

In the time of D. Jaime the Conqueror, the synagogue of Zaragoza, leaving its religious character, and 
turning it into murderous fanaticism, seized a choir boy, acolyte in the cathedral of the Seo, son of the 
notary Sancho Valero, and crucified him on the wall of the aljama, nailing him with three nails and 
piercing him with a pike. The Jew who took him was called Mossé Albayucet. After the prodigious 
discovery of the corpse of the child Dominguez, which has since been preserved in the cathedral of the 


Seo, Rabbi Albayucet(i) confessed his crime, and almost the entire aljama, which rather than a 
synagogue was a secret and evil society, was also secon- ved, judging by this fact, which perhaps would 
not be the only one. This event took place in 1250. 

The Jews were expelled from France at the beginning of the following century, and a few years after the 
extinction of the Templars, of whom some suppose them to be accomplices. 

But in the fifteenth century, the Jewish sect had a particular character of fanaticism, murderous fury and 
secret society, not only in Spain, but in other parts of Europe, its character soured by the persecutions in 
some parts, emboldened by the favorcr of the aristocracy in others, and by certain mysterious 
relationships that unite it in Europe and in the regions of Levante, not only for interests, but also for 
political purposes. 

Of the murders committed by the Jews in Spain and outside it speaks at length M. Fray Alonso de la 
Espina, in his Fortalitium ficlei, very curious and remarkable work, of which the Judaizers and their 
hirelings always speak and make speak with contempt. Alonso adduces as having happened abroad: but 
about those of Spain and occurred in Castile and in his time, it does not seem that it is possible to put a 
rational and founded doubt. The most notable are the following: 

In a town of the lordship of D. Luis do Alrnansa, in the year 1454 two Jews killed a child, and buried 
him after extracting his heart to do with it a curse, then having burned it they pulverized it and drank it 
with wine in a secret meeting attended by several of them. 

The corpse was unearthed by the dogs and one of them was imprisoned. 

(I) Blancas: Conteni. remiti Arayoii. p:ig. 169. of the murderers, confessed the crime and was 
condemned to death: but his accomplices went to the court where they had great supporters and 
managed to pass the matter to the Chancilleria where they also enjoyed great favor. The Bishop of 
Lugo, D. Garcia Baamonde, saw the file and the full proof of the murder; but the Jews and converts 
were composed in such a way that they managed that of the' three oidores two were of Jewish race, and 
these in agreement with the lawyers were lengthening the business, with subtleties and prérogas, until 
making it interminable (1), thus giving place to that the fact was forgotten and the crime remained 
unpunished. 

Two attempted murders of children were committed in Toro in the year 1457 by Jews of that city, to 
the great scandal of the whole town. In vain the Council was informed, because it was in power of Jews 
and converts, and the unbelieving monarch D. Enrique IV the Impotent was not better than them in 
matters of religion and morals. 

History has also preserved exact news of another horrific murder executed by the Jews in Sepulveda in 
the year 1468. A rabbi of that synagogue, called Salomen Pich6, seized a child in a secluded spot and 
cruelly murdered him, being accomplices of many other Jews of the same town, who did not escape so 
well from Toro and other places, because ten six were hanged for that reason. This coincided with the 
profanation of the consecrated host in the synagogue of Segovia, and public opinion, already aroused 
against that race by the impunity of their crimes, by their favoritism in the Court, by their harshness in 
the exaction of tribute and by their superstitious fanaticism, exploded in a terrible way. Everywhere 
there is talk- 

(-]) Sed quia Mintiera et favor timar et amor corritmpinit judices et tres pretores inlendebiint in eausa et 
dito illornm erani de ijenere jlio ideo ttimdiii Uli 

dito dilatarcrunt negotiitm the disimulaveriint ba of children who had mysteriously disappeared and 
who were supposedly murdered by the Jews. The neighbors of Sepulveda were not satisfied with the 
execution of the teniseis that the Bishop Don Juan Arias had executed, but attacked their houses and 
killed many others. In several towns of Castile there were also, as a result of those events, massacres of 
Jews. 


Catholicism reproves them highly but also accuses those horrible infanticides and the perfidy of the 
magistrates who for money or proselytism let them go unpunished. 

And it was not only in Spain where this happened. Espina himself reports that he knew an Italian 
convert, who came to Castile fleeing from his parents and co-religionists, who told him of the following 
murder, done in Saona around the year 1452, of which he was an eyewitness. Gathered together seven 
or eight Jews of that town and among them the father of this young man, they swore to each other not 
to discover at any time, or for any reason what they were going to execute. They immediately brought a 
two-year-old boy, whom they had seized, and placed him on a vessel with his arms stretched out in the 
form of a cross and held by his accomplices, one of them thrust a long iron awl through various parts of 
his body, which penetrated to the entrails of that little angel. Filled with disgust and horror, the young 
man, repugnant to eat the fruits that those ferocious and rude men soaked in the steaming blood, tried to 
leave; but his father himself forced him to take some of those nauseating delicacies, which turned his 
stomach in such a way that he could not taste anything for two days. Affronted by his own people as a 
coward, made an object of distrust, and perhaps fearing that he would be forced to witness other 
atrocious scenes of the same kind, he fled from Saona and came to Spain. 

This and other analogous facts verified in various parts of Europe, prove the murderous and 
superstitious fanaticism of which the Jews were possessed at that time everywhere, and the quasi- 
Masonic oath that they took when they went to commit those dreadful crimes (1). 

As enormous and ferocious as the infanticide committed in Sa6ne in the middle 

of the fifteenth century was, and which the fugitive convert reported to Father Espina, it is no more 
horrible and savage than the famous murder of the child of La Guardia, which occurred at the end of 
that century, and which has been proven in an authentic and irrecusable manner. 

At the door called the Door of Forgiveness, where one enters the cloister of the Cathedral of Toledo, a 
poor blind woman was begging for alms, near which a little boy, her son and Alonso Pasamontes, 
husband of that unfortunate woman, was playing. With false pretenses he attracted him to himself a 
convert of the Guardia, called Juan Franco, took him deceived to his inn and, substituting threats for 
caresses, put him in a cart and took him to his town. Several Jews of that place, from Quin- tanar and 
Tembleque, agreed to take him one night to a certain cave frequented by them, where they made a 
simulation of the Passion of Jesus, scourging him and crucifying him on a wood. It was the principal of 
them and played the role of Pilate a convert of Tembleque, called Hernando de Rivera, Accountant of 
the Priory of the Order of St. John. It is seen that the revenues of the Order were in good hands. 

They concluded to murder the child, opening his side with a knife to take out his heart, which one of 
those wicked men, called Masuras, was taking to the synagogue of Zamora to cast a spell on him, when 
the Inqui- 

(1) Congrega! i secretissime el clausis januis diligentissinie jvratnentuin magnum omites fecerunt de 
celando Id qttod facere volebant, sic giiod nidio modo temporibus ritue suae delegeren] quidquid ibi 
fieri viderent giiin hito ritius pate- reiitur morieni. 

In the same way, the Bishop of Avila put him prisoner and collected the heart and a consecrated form 
that he also carried for the same purpose, and which is still adored in Avila, as a traditional testimony of 
the event, accrediting furthermore by a process that was formed in investigation of the crime and in 
view of which the martyrdom of the innocent child was written. 

It is noted, then, that the Jews had lost their religious character to become a fanatical, incredulous, 
mysterious and murderous sect, that hardly had religious beliefs, mocking their faith and the Christian 
faith, animated by deep resentment against the Catholics, devising the means to take revenge on them 
and make them suffer, returning grievance for grievance and covering up their artful tricks with deep 
hypocrisy. And this was not only in Castile, but also in Navarre, since in the Courts of Tafalla in 1482 


appear serious recriminations against the Jews and the insolence that they were displaying in that 
country. 

Three years later, they had the inquisitor San Pedro Arbués assassinated in Zaragoza. There they had 
even taken over the Court of Justice and the main offices, since a large part of the lawyers of that city 
were Jews in their private lives and Christians only in appearance. The assassins paid by the Jews and 
lawyers of the capital of Aragon were Juan de Esperandeo, whose father was imprisoned in the 
Inquisition for Judaizing, Beltran D' Uranso; French, Antonio Grau, Valencian; Bernardo Leo- fante, of 
Tolosa and Tristan de Leonis, French. Even Esperandeo himself, it is doubted that he was originally 
from Aragon. The Gascon D'Uranso was the first to attack the victim, giving him a thrust in the neck 
from behind, and he ran away, but the Jew Esperandeo pierced the inquisitor with two thrusts. 

In the murder appeared complicated some lawyers and people of justice, such as Juan de la Abadia and 
the same! Juan Esperandeo, who died impenitent, Alosen Luis Santangel, Treasurer: Juan Tomas and his 
son Luis, Alicer Alonso Sanchez, lawyer and even the same Afice-Chancellor of Aragon, Alosen Alonso 
de la Caballeria. 

With this the Jansenist Llérente tries to prove, 'with his usual bad faith, that the Inquisition was 
frowned upon by the Aragonese; but it is certain that, upon learning of the martyrdom of Alaestr'-Epila 
in Zaragoza, the people, the true people and the true Aragonese, were going to kill all the Indians and 
converts, and the Archbishop D. Alonso de Aragén, son of Aragén, had to ride out on horseback and at 
full speed, the Archbishop of Aragén, son of Alonso de Aragén. Alonso de Aragon, son of D. Fernando 
el Catélico, had to ride out to pacify the tumult and contain the people, the true people, who hated the 
Jews and their descendants, in spite of the aristocratic connections of the La Caballerias and the money 
of the Santangeles. 

It turns out, then, that the Jews were abhorred, not only in Castile and Andalusia, during the fifteenth 
century, but also in Aragon, Navarre, Portugal and even among the Muslims of Granada. What was 
there in them that made them so highly odious everywhere as they were not in previous centuries? Do 
the idolaters of national sovereignty have the right to cry out against the Catholic Monarchs for having 
banished them from Spain? 

In 1460 the great men of Castile had demanded of Henry the Impotent that he expel the Jews, not only 
from his Council, but also from his States. To see them in control of the courts and public offices in 
Aragon and Castile, and thus masters of the administration of justice and economic administration, 
covering up the crimes of their co-religionists and increasing their fortunes at the expense of the people 
and the treasury. If that was not Freemasonry, at least it preluded it beautifully. 

They still continued to rule the Chancery and the Council after the Catholic Monarchs ascended the 
throne. D. Fernando, always scarce of money, was complacent with those who provided it. Less long- 
suffering and more Catholic, Dofia Isabel never compromised in matters of decorum and justice. Not 
only did she dismiss several judges from the Chancery of Valladolid, but she also expunged the Council. 
The Diary or Chronicon, not very clean, but very curious, of D. Pedro de Torres, Rector of the old 
College of Salamanca, says:-"1498. In mense fe- bruary, the Queen dismissed from the Council four or 
five lawyers, among them Doctor Talavera, doctor of Huesca, Alonso del Marmol of Madrid, and 
Chacon, Chief Accountant." 

It is believed that they were thrown out as converts and fautores of the Jews by their relatives. It is 
known that the Talaveras were persecuted a few years later as Judaizers, the persecution reaching the 
same venerable D. Fray Hernando de Talavera, most worthy Archbishop of Granada, without his 
eminent virtues preserving him and his sisters from the wrath and revenge of Lucero, opprobrium of the 
Inquisition of Cordoba. 

The quote from the Rector of the Colegio de San Bartolomé de Salamanca, recalls another notable 


contemporary event. Also it was invaded by children and descendants of Jews that famous College, that 
the Archbishop Anaya Mal- donado, founded in that University, giving it by motto: In augmentum 
fidei. Those of the Judaic race were bringing the College into disrepute because of their unseemly and 
less morigent conduct; they mocked the practices of the College and avoided compliance with the 
constitutions; they insulted the other students who were sons of old Christians, and they were railing 
against them in order to populate the College with people of their own race. Notified of these intrigues 
the Queen Dofia Isabel, ordered to expel them of the College: they refused to obey and they tried to 
elude the mandate with protests and complaints; notified of which the Queen, ordered that, if to the 
point they did not leave by the door, they were thrown out by the windows. 

A letter said to have been written by the rabbis of Constantinople suggested to the Jews the means of 
taking revenge on their oppressors in Spain. "If the Christians compel you to be baptized, baptize the 
bodies and keep the souls: if they take away your synagogues, make your children clergymen to profane 
their churches: if they kill your children, make yourselves physicians and you will kill theirs: if they take 
away your goods, make yourselves traffickers and you will bear theirs." 

Scuse seemed to tell the Jews to become traffickers. Of the authenticity of this letter, there is more than 
one reason to doubt, since it is said that it was discovered at the end of the sixteenth century, when a late 
recrudescence of hatred against the converts, came to introduce exaggerations of pride and defamation 
agnate to the spirit of humility and charity of Catholicism. 

But in any case, I believe that this letter is the result of the general aversion with which our elders 
regarded the Jews, motivated by the procarious and vengeful spirit with which they came to be 
animated in the fifteenth century, thanks to the favor of kings, lords and priests, hiding their religious 
indifferentism under the cloak of Judaism, as today those who, deserting Catholicism, pretend to be 
Protestants and end up having no religion whatsoever. 

The edict of expulsion of the Jews by the Catholic Monarchs was a true "Let the national will be 
fulfilled! 

§ IX. 

The Communities of Castile and the Ger- manies of Valencia and Majorca. 

It is not our purpose to narrate those civil wars, since they were not promoted by secret societies, nor do 
they have a necessary and intimate connection with them. Nevertheless, our modern revolutionaries 
have wanted to present as heroes the coryphaeus of those popular upheavals, some of whom were 
illusions, others fools, and most of them rogues and scoundrels. Some of the modern secret societies 
wanted to be inspired by the memories of the communards of Castile as we shall see later; that is why it 
is necessary to say here something about them and their kindred the agermanados of Valencia and 
Majorca. 

Blame those uprisings on the greed of the Flemish, advisers of the Emperor Charles V; but this can no 
longer be sustained on good principles of criticism. 

If the Flemish were criminals in selling, the Spaniards were 

even more so in buying and begging. 

When Ferdinand the Catholic died, the Spaniards began to go to Brussels and sold themselves to the 
monarch's followers, who must have formed a very low opinion of the value of the upstarts. Prominent 
among these were the new Christians and sons of converts from Aragon and Catalonia, who 
systematically discredited everything of the previous reign and offered mountains of gold to the Flemish 
if they suppressed the Holy Office, or at least ordered that the proceedings and denunciations be made 
public. Cisneros, the only figure who, along with that of the Great Captain, then appeared with a 
certain nobility, had to sustain a muted but bitter and continuous struggle against the demands of the 
aristocracy in Spain and court venality abroad. To contain the former he had devised to arm the people, 


and, in fact, at his death he left 34,000 Castilian peasants and artisans armed. With them he also imposed 
on the dissatisfied Aragonese and the Navarrese recently tamed and incorporated into Castile (1). 
These people, that Cisneros had armed against the Castilian aristocracy, some lords had the means to 
raise it against the monarch, taking advantage of the excesses and the discredit in which the servants of 
the King fell by their venality and imperfection, appearing desires of justice, but concealing all the 
commoners sordid and interested aims (2). 
The name of Communities was given in Aragon as well as in Castile, to the grouping of several towns 
under the direction of a city or main town that was the capital of the territory or owner of it. This 
geographical and political organization dated from the 12th century. When the kings conquered these 
principal cities they gave the settlers, not only the city, but a vast adjacent territory of four to six leagues 
in circumference, which the Council of that one was populating according to its jurisdiction; whereby 
the villages that little by little were formed around were like some districts dependent on the town that 
had the 

(1) On this subject, see volume 1 of Carian del Cardenal Cisneros, published by order of the 
government by Don Pascual Gayangos and the author of this work. 
The volume 2.® of Carlas of the same, but signed, not by him, but by his secretaries has not yet been 
published by choice of circumstances. These second letters reveal great miseries regarding these struggles 
with the courtiers of Brussels. 

(2) Father Guevara describes them in one of the most caustic and pungent letters he addressed to 
Bishop Acufia and the Comuneros. 
of that territory. Hence the pooling of pastures for the cattle and other reciprocal interests between the 
capital and the villages. For the settlement of these, the representatives of the sexmos or partidos met 
periodically, as the provincial deputies do now. In addition, once or twice a year the armed villagers 
came together to show off and to count the people of arms to take: those who presented themselves with 
horses and good weapons were left to fight; but in the riots and cases of war, they had to go out in host 
following the banner of the Council. They were, then, the Communities some council lordships, or 
species of municipal feudalism, because the neighbors of the city and of the villages had to march to the 
war in pursuit of the banner of their Council, like the feudal vassals in pursuit of the Count that raised 
banner and cauldron, according to then it was said; the banner like guide's sign and of command in 
representation of the right, the cauldron like sign of the duty to maintain to his expenses those that he 
led. Hence the fact that feudal towns could not be Communities, since there the Council was not free, 
as was the case in Valladolid where the lordship belonged to D. Pedro Ansurez. But as a general rule, the 
Communities and their villages were considered royal. 
This did not prevent some lords from settling in the capitals, sometimes in considerable numbers, and 
some villages in the territory were of private or Church dominion. In these cases their pastures were 
closed and their cattle did not enjoy the commonwealth that the others had. 
The Communities were already so powerful in the XIII century, that they inspired jealousy to the 
Castilian aristocracy, and San Fernando, yielding to bad advice, deprived them of several rights and 
above all to review the people of arms of the villages, which was what most displeased the feudal lords, 
because they saw in this a continuous threat against their excessive ambitions. But he himself recognized 
his error and ingenuously confessed it with Christian humility, ordering two years before his death 
(1250) to return his rights to the Communities. The privileges that are still preserved in the municipal 
archives of Segovia and Cuenca, read as follows (1): 
"Conoscida cosa sea a cuantas esta carta sea como yo D. Fernando por la gracia de Dios Rey de Castilla, 
de Toledo envié mis cartas a Vos et a los ornes bue 
(2) that you send your good ornes of your council to me for things that I had to see and to speak with 


you for the good standing of that town (3). 

Et yo bien conozco et es verdad, que quando yo era mas nifio que aparté las aldeas de las villas en algunos 
lugares, et a la saz6n que yo esto fiz era me mas nifio et no paré hy tanto mientes. Et because I had that it 
was thing that I had to amend ove my council with Don Alfonso my fixed one, et with Don Alfonso 
my brother et with Don Diego Lépez et with Don Nufio Gonzalez et with Don Rodrigo Alfonso et 
with the Bishop of Falencia, et with the Bishop of Segovia, et with the Master of Calatrava, et con el 
Maestro de Hueles (4), et con el Maestro del Templo, et con el Gran Comendador del Hospital et con 
otros ricos ornes et con cavalleros et omes buenos de Castiella et de Leén, et tove por derecho et por 
razon de tornar las aldeas a las villas, assi como era en dias de mié abuelo el Rey Don Alfonso et al. 
Another if I command that the menestrales do not cast lots in the court because they are judges () 
because the judge must have the wife, and I have that if it is affruenta to come to the logar of periglo. 

(1) I copied this document from its original in the archive of Segovia and I have a copy of the one in 
the archive of Cuenca. I do not know if it is published or unpublished. 
The history of these political and economic communities is yet to be written. 

(2) In the one of Cuenca it says Cuenca instead of Segovia. 

(3) In that of Cuenca it says "Extremadura". 
(i) The Master of Santiago: see the prefation of the Military Orders of Spain on the generals. 
And J have it for good that whoever has it should be a knight, and a good and shameful orne, and that 
he should be a good and shameful orne. 
"Et otrosi se que en vuestro Concejo se fazen unas confradias et unos ayuntamientos malos 4 mengua de 
mio poder et de mié sefiorio et 4 dafio de vuestro Con- ceio et del- pueblo, et se fazen muchas malas 
encubiertas et malos paramientos, et mando so pena de los cuerpos et de cuanto avedes que estas 
confradias que las desfogados et que daqui adelante non fagades otras fuera en tal manera para soterrar 
muertos, et para luminarias et para dar a pobres et para confuerzos (2)." 
It is seen then that already S. Fernando prohibited the brotherhoods or confraternities that so disastrous 
began to be half a century later. 
The main communities of Castile were those of Avila, Salamanca, Segovia and Soria. The one of 
Segovia had more than 150 villages; but the one of Salamanca was even more thriving because in 1804 it 
still counted 105 villas and 408 villages. Most of the villas, in Segovia as well as in Avila and Salamanca, 
had become exempt since the XVII century, leaving the Community, and provoking many conflicts. 
The Communities of Aragon were Calatayud, Daroca and Teruel (3): later Albarracin formed a 
Community (1). 

(1) As the judge had to carry the banner, or sign of the Council, and this was organized by lot or by 
inscription, it could happen that the banner was carried by a shoemaker or a tailor who was excellent in 
his trade, but not very brave. 

This must have been the case with that of Madrid in the battle of Las Navas, since it is known that the 
sign of this town fled with its bear and its strawberry tree, according to what the Count of Cabra said. 
True, the villains flee! That is why later the Corregidores were called Capitanes 0 y tierra. 

(2) The Holy King did not prohibit the religious brotherhoods for charity and worship (luminarias } 
but the political and secret ones that made many bad ones covertly, as he says there. 

(3) See the speech about the three Communities of Aragon that I had the honor of reading at my 
reception as a full member of the Academy of History. This social and economic organization of a large 
part of Aragon and Castile, unfortunately, has hardly been studied. The common writers and jurists, and 
even the geographers and economists of Spain, have no information about the origins and the way of 
being of these Communities, and when they speak of them, they do not know how to go beyond the 
times of Padilla. The same thing happened to the politicastros who in 1821 drew up the grotesque 


Regulations of the Spanish Comuneros, as we shall see later. 

Neither those who defended the King in 1520, nor those who fought against his power by revolting the 
Communities of Castile were motivated by righteous purposes. The nobles of Toledo, Salamanca and 
Segovia, believed that they could make use of the armed peasants to overthrow their rivals and to return 
to the pots of Egypt, from which the astute policy of D. Fernando the Catholic, continued with more 
success and energy by the Regent Cisneros, had deprived them. 

The villains and peasants were not of this way of thinking, and they made the nobles who had promoted 
the rebellion understand this very soon. Villoria, the "zurrador", set himself up 

as dictator in Salamanca, and the nobles soon came to regret what they had done. This is the history of 
the aristocracy and what has happened in all times and everywhere, when it has revolted the people 
against the kings. Many nobles had already abandoned the flags of the Comuneros when Padilla, Bravo 
and Maldonado were defeated in Vi- Ilalar. They were morally defeated, dejected and disheartened, 
when they were overtaken by the royal troops and the royal right-wingers. 

(1) To indicate that they were not subjects of any monarch, the Azagras were surnamed Lords of 
Albarracin and vassals of Sania Maria. 

As a seigniorial town it could not be Community until that rotated ceased after a light and badly 
sustained skirmish that should not be called a battle. 

If the royalists had not reached Padilla, perhaps they would have killed his demoralized troops, or he 
would have had to abandon them. 

But if we examine the conduct of the King's supporters, we will find no less low and mean-spirited. 
What weakness, what indecision, what tardiness, what double-dealing! Most of them do not move 
except when their interests are already compromised by the rapacity of the Comuneros or when they are 
besieged and persecuted by them. 

The Admiral of Castile, a revolutionary in the time of Cisneros and who had encouraged the peasants of 
Va- lladolid not to take up arms, portraying this as a servitude that the friar wanted to impose on them, 
later became a supporter of order to take away those same arms. 

Those of Chinchon and other towns of that county rose up against the Count D. Fernando de Cabrera 
and Echadilla and they took possession of the castles of Odon and Chinchén. They offered themselves as 
vassals of the Community of Segovia, and seeing that this one hesitated in accepting them, they said that 
they would become vassals of the Community of Toledo (1). The Count was besieged in the fortress 
and cathedral of Segovia, 'whose forces he did not want to surrender. The Comuneros burned part of 
the house that he had in Segovia, but he saved him well, because he demanded for it considerable 
indemnifications, as well as to his vassals he made them pay 15 cuentos de maravedises for what they 
had destroyed him in the castles, being so the vassals alleged that when raiding them, they found 
nothing, because the furniture and jewels he had taken them out in advance, and the shots (artillery) 
were not found. 

(1) This is what is recorded in the curious case against the Comuneros, which is still preserved in the 
municipal archives of Segovia. 

The Madrid people had taken them with them. 

The agermanados of Valencia came to reproduce scenes similar to those of the Union, and in hatred of 
the nobles they assassinated the Moors their vassals. But neither the Virey nor the nobles behaved with 
the appropriate loyalty, nor did they display any great energy except to defend their interests. They left 
the important castle of Jativa in the greatest distress, which fell into the hands of the rebels together with 
the prisoners of State who were imprisoned there, without garrison and without ammunition (1). 

The Undercover of Jativa with his disguise and his mysterious demeanor came to give certain dramatic 
interest to the gloomy and desolating scenes that took place there. 


At the news of the uprising in Valencia, Majorca began to stir. Some who came from there said to the 
Majorcans: "In Valencia they have beheaded many knights in the castle of Murviedro and they have 
divided the booty: we will see what you know how to do (2)". 
He put himself at the head of the movement a certain Juan Crespi, pelaire, whom the Virey had 
imprisoned at the beginning of those tumults: but his command did not last long. On the 29th of July 
the agermanados suddenly attacked the castle of Bellver, where they assassinated the governor and to 
other several sugetos there refugees, stealing immediately what they found. That day it was already seen 
what they knew how to do, because they put themselves on the same level as the murderers of 
Murviedro. 
The dictator of Majorca, Crespi, or "instador", as they called him, fell into disgrace and tried to bring 
some order among his people. They put him in prison, and in order to save procedures they appealed to 
the simple expedient 

(1) I have in my possession the original of the memorial presented to the King by the Warden of the 
castle, Mossen-Jorge de Ateca, complaining of the abandonment in which he had been left by the king 
and the nobles in spite of his repeated complaints. 

(2) jl'ax colon. Historical speech made to the Association of Catholics and translated from Mallorquin 
into Spanish by my dear friend and colleague D. José Maria Quadrado, Palma 1870, 
72 Byzantine, reproduced with good success in the Spanish-American republics, in which the successor 
usually takes the trouble to kill the predecessor in order to replace him. A certain Francisco Colom, 
agermauado, entered the jail, killed with knives the poor pelaire Crespi, and from that day the murderer 
and his brother Juan Colom, bonetero, were the instigators of Majorca. 
These two murderous brothers, lowly rascals, killed and robbed as many as they pleased, until, after a 
few months of delay, some troops gathered with difficulty, the Virey seized the capital, and after 87 
days of imprisonment, because the Virey was a man of great phlegm, Juan Colom was executed. The 
modern revolutionaries have declared him a hero, and indeed Juan Colom is a revolutionary hero. Like 
Church, like Saint. 
The uprising of Zaragoza against 
Philip IL. 
This event should not be mentioned here either, since it is not related to the secret societies, but mention 
is made of it for the same reasons that have forced us to write a brief paragraph about the ill-fated 
Communities of Castile. The modern revolutionaries have made a hero out of the poor little La Nuza, 
who in reality was nothing more than a poor devil, as they now say (1). 
nowadays (1). He could not even be called a poor man, for he had not yet reached the age at which men 
are called men. These revolts of Aragon, or rather of Saragossa, were not the only conspiracy that took 
place in the time of Philip. II and the other two Felipes. In Avila were beheaded in that same century 
some nobles for conspiring against the King, and the fortress of Segovia witnessed in the seventeenth 
century some grim scenes for the same reason; but one thing is a political conspiracy, and another a 
secret society. With greater reason we could give place among these to the one that the Moors formed in 
time of Felipe II against the independence and integrity of the Spanish monarchy; but the reasons for 
not giving place to those conspiracies, and consequent wars, we believe that they will not be hidden to 
those that know those events and compare them with those that are narrated. 
The Aragonese, whose Communities had not risen when those of Castile, rose up without reason against 
Philip II, who, in turn, acted tyrannically in what he did against La Nuza, whom he murdered 
inhumanely and anticatholically without listening to him, since he had no reason or right for that brutal 
outrage, of which his conscience pricked him shortly before he died. Besides, the Aragonese did not 
revolt, but only those of Saragossa, where there have always abounded lazy and revolting outsiders to 


the discredit of their most honest and loyal neighborhood. The Communities of Calatayud, Daroca and 
Albarracin remained loyal: the one of Teruel helped something to Zaragoza, for just resentments against 
the King. 

(1) "Of La Nuza it was not known that he had a head until Felipe 11 cut it off.- It is phrase of a friend 
of mine whose name I must not say for just respects. 

§ XI. 

Protestantism in Spain as a secret society in mid 

The Protestantism in Spain as a secret society in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

the mid-sixteenth century. 

The Spanish theologians that the Emperor took to Germany, were somewhat infected with the 
Protestant treatment, at least some of them. Notable among these was Doctor Agustin Cazalla, who 
wished to be in Spain what Luther was in Germany, according to his biographers (1). But Cazalla had 
been preceded in his enterprise by other clergymen and laymen of Seville, due to the great relaxation of 
the clergy in that city, then emporium of the riches of the Indies. Many riches and much laziness had to 
produce much vanity and much lasciviousness. These produced in Seville Protestantism, as in Valladolid 
offended pride and ambition. 

A wife of a silversmith of this city, named Juan Garcia, observed with strangeness that her husband rose 
at night cautiously, and went out of the house. Having followed his steps, driven by jealousy, she saw 
that he stealthily entered the house of Dofia Leonor de Vivero, widow of Pedro Cazalla, and that it was 
not her husband the 

(1) Francisco Nufiez de Velasco, in his dialogues of Contention between the militia and science, printed 
in Valladolid in 1614, says that the poison of heresy in Spain began to stick by some who communicated 
in those damaged kingdoms. 

Gonzalo de Illescas says that Cazalla wanted to be sublimated in Spain as Luther in Saxony. 

He was the only one who entered, since other people of different sexes attended. The meetings were 
then held in the house of D. Agustin Cazalla, chaplain and preacher of the Emperor. The customs of 
Valladolid, where the Court then usually resided, were not so pure that the silversmith had no reason to 
fear that the meeting was licentious, instead of being religious, and the traditions of the population 
recalled some noisy scandals in the families of the silversmiths (1). Having declared his suspicions to his 
confessor, the latter told him of his obligation to denounce the clandestine meeting to the Holy Office. 
Asa result of which, the Protestants were surprised in the house of Dr. Cazalla, and both he and the 
other 

persons apprehended in that council were taken to the jails of the Holy Office. 

On May 21, 1559, Dr. Agustin Cazalla and his brothers Francisco, Cura de Hormigas, Dofia Beatriz 
Vivero Cazalla and Dofia Constanza de Vivero, widow of Hernando Ortiz, Conta- del Rey, were 
publicly burned. 

They were also burned the Master Alfonso Perez, D. Cristébal de Ocampo, knight of the Order of San 
Juan, Cristébal de Padilla, knight from Zamora, the silversmith Juan Garcia, Licenciado Perez de 
Herrera, judge of smuggling in Logrofio; dofia Catalina de Hortega, widow of Comendador Loaisa; 
Catalina Roman and Isabel de Estrada, neighbor of Pedrosa; Juana Blazguez, servant of the Marquesa de 
Alcafiices and the bachelor Herrezuelo, who died with great pertinacity. 

I omit the names of many other men, women and nuns, punished in that auto and the following ones. 
The historian jqonzalo de Illescas, an eyewitness to the event, says that the nuns were very beautiful. 
They were 

(11 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, in his (suinquagenOs, refers to a scandal between a magnate and the 
wife of a silversmith. 


The discovery of the heretics of Valladolid, the discovery of the heretics of Valladolid and the discovery 
of the heretics of Valladolid, the discovery of the heretics of Valladolid and the discovery of the heretics 
of Valladolid. 

The discovery of the heretics of Valladolid brought the discovery of others in Seville and in even greater 
numbers. The seeds of Protestantism had been sown there by Dr. Juan Gil, a native of Olvera, who was 
in Seville what Cazalla was in Valladolid, although, more fortunate than the latter, he managed to 
deceive the Inquisition, abjuring on Sunday, August 21, 1552, publicly, between the two choirs of the 
Cathedral. After a year of imprisonment in the castle of Triana, he was released, went to Valladolid 
where he secretly dealt with Cazalla and the Protestants, and returned to Seville, died in 1556, as heretic 
as he had lived, although more hypocritical and underhanded. 

His companion Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, canon Magistral of that church, a great orator who had 
also accompanied the Emperor to Germany, being his honorary chaplain and preacher, continued the 
propaganda in Seville. Constantine preached very well; but he was one of those preachers who are heard 
like a musician, because they please, but do not teach or move, because their life and habits do not 
correspond to their words and sermons. He was a very sensual man and of a regal life, and it was even 
said at the time that he suffered from ugly vices. It was also said that he had married two women and 
the second while the first was still alive. Hlescas, contemporary and respectable author, affirms it, 
Cipriano de Valera denies it; but the testimony of this one, as of interested party, is of little weight, The 
eagerness of all the priests and renegade friars was then, as now, to marry. For a reason Erasmus said that 
the Protestant comedy ended, like all the sainetes, by the friars marrying, who spoke of reform. From 
Luther and Ochino to Talleirand and our compatriot White (or Blanco) and the present apostates of 
Seville, the farce has always been the same. It would have been strange, therefore, that the sensual and 
royal Constantine lacked a concubine. Apparently he had two. 

To disorient the inquisitors, he pretended to want to become a Jesuit, but having found his papers by 
chance in the house of a Lutheran woman named Isabel Martinez, a deposit of Protestant books was 
found with them. The writings of Constantine were rabidly Lutheran, and he could not deny them, 
since they were written in his own handwriting. Of purgatory he said that it was a wolf's head invented 
by the friars in order to have something to eat. His vocation to the Society of Jesus was as sincere as all 
his conduct. Discovered and imprisoned in the Holy Office, he committed suicide. The Protestants 
propagated that the inquisitors had killed him, and others, that he had died as a result of the humidity 
and stench of the dungeon. All this about the dungeons of the Holy Office is pure invention, because, 
when the buildings of the Inquisition were recognized in 1808, it was found that they did not have them 
and that the cellars were not inhabited. The Protestants even refer to the words he said in his dungeon. 
How did they know them? Were the relatives of the Holy Office going to refer them to him? The rascal 
of Valera proved in this, as in other things, that he was as credulous for hoaxes as he was incredulous for 
the truth. 

As for the Protestant books, it is convenient to know the cunning means by which they were introduced 
in Spain and especially in Seville. A doctor of that city, named Juan Perez de Pineda, director of the 
children's school called La Doctrina (excellent rector and excellent doctrine!) became a Protestant and 
had to flee in 1855, with six other people between men and women. He wrote a catechism entitled 
Sumario de la doctrina cristiana, which appeared in print in Venice in 1557. Cipriano de Valera, who 
also translated the New Testament around the same time, says: "Doctor Juan Perez, of pious memory, in 
the year 1556 printed the New Testament, and one Julian Hernandez, moved by the zeal to do good to 
his nation, took many of these testaments and distributed them in Seville, in the year 1557". 

A native of Villaverde, in the land of Campos, Perez, having gone to Germany asa child, became a 
Protestant. He was a little boy, for which reason the Spaniards called him Julianillo and the French 


called him Julian le Petit, and he appeared to be a muleteer. It is said that he brought to Seville two 
double-bottomed barrels built so that the interior was full of books. There were certainly not many, 
considering that the barrels had to be carried on their backs. The books that he took to Seville were 
deposited in the convent of S. Isidro, whose monks were almost all he- reges. 

This monastery was founded in 1301 by D. Alonso Perez de Guzman and Dofia Maria Coronel, who 
populated it with Cistercian monks; but these became so lax and vicious and sensual that one hundred 
and thirty years later they had to be thrown out. Later it was populated by Geronimo monges; but by 
the middle of the sixteenth century they were already as relaxed and bad as the others. 

Cipriano de Valera says of them: "In 1557 the business of the true religion was going so far ahead and so 
openly in the monastery of St. Isidore, one of the most famous and richest of Seville, that twelve friars, 
not being able to stay there in good conscience (1), left, some on one side and others on the other, and 
running great trials and dangers, from which God brought them out, they also came to Geneva. Among 
them was the Prior, Vicar and Procurator of St. Isidore and with them the Prior of the Valley of Ecija, 
and from the same Order .... God delivered six or seven others from the same monastery, in the same 
way. 

(1) If the Lutherans were advanced in their pregnancy, it would prick the conscience of the reverends. 
The monastery was then forced to take the same action, and all the stratagems were rendered worthless 
and ineffective. He adds that in the following autos several of those who remained were burned. 
Julianillo's dealings were not so secret that the Inquisition did not discover them in spite of his cunning 
and stratagems, finding him in their jails, from where he came out to be burned alive as stubborn. 
Cipriano de Valera says that "the secret was sold by a Judas and, having reached the Inquisitors, 800 
people were imprisoned". 

It is seen by here how much Protestantism had spread secretly in Andalusia and even within the 
convents themselves of friars and nuns, thanks to their little discipline and austerity; and with how much 
reason Gonzalo de IIlescas said, speaking of the progress that Protestantism made in Spain as a secret sect, 
those famous words that all historians of these things repeat. "They were so many and such, that it was 
believed that, "if it took three months more to remedy this damage, "the whole of Spain would be 
burned and we would come to the harshest "misfortune that had ever been seen in it." 

§ XI 

The "alumbrados" of Extremadura. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century and at the time of the termination of the Council of Trent, 
we see Manichaeism appear again in Spain, with the same sectarian, lubricious and mysterious character 
that Priscillian and the Albigensians had given it in previous centuries, and it is remarkable that its 
adherents were then called alum- bracians, a word adopted by Weissaupt in the eighteenth century to 
denominate its followers (1). That wicked professor of canon law at a German university, after having 
abused a widowed sister-in-law of his, a victim of the contempt that his lechery brought him, decided 
to take revenge on society by corrupting it under the pretext of improving it. 

Alonso Fernandez, in his Annals of Plasencia, pages 253 and 254, and almost all the historians who speak 
about them refer to his text. 

"In the time of Bishop Fr. Martin de Cordoba, a people arose in Extremadura in the city of Lleida and 
surrounding towns, who, deceived by the bestial laws of the flesh and the new light they pretended, 
persuaded the simple ignorant that the true spirit was the erroneous one with which they wanted to 
enlighten the souls of their followers. For this reason they were called Enlightened, and their laws ended 
in obedience to the empire of the flesh. With mortifications, fasts and feigned disciplines, they began to 
sow their evil, which is a new art to draw poison from the virtues.... The captains of this deception were 
eight clerics, the principal of whom was named Hernando Alvarez, and the second was Father Chamizo. 


Forgetful of the fate of their state, they were the cause of the perdition of many young and idle people, 
who applied their ears to this disorder. It came to light 

one day that, while preaching, Master Fray Alonso de la Fuente, a native of that city and a qualifier of 
the Holy Office, said that he had a report of certain people, whose lives were apparently religious but 
were not, because the true spirit did not allow the liberties and broadness that they granted to their 
disciples, authorizing them to do so, and that they were not religious. 

(1) See Abbé Barruel's work on Jacobinism. This work is translated into Spanish, but it has become rare. 
The latter was the cause of the perdition of Germany, of the ruin of Flanders, of France and of England. 
To these he added other reasons full of spirit, speaking to the souls of the listeners, and disenchanting 
those who were touched by this yarn. 

A woman who heard him, and was touched by this poison, could not bear the reasons and advice that 
the learned preacher proposed; and standing up in the middle of the audience, (great folly) she said, 
speaking to the preacher: "Father, better life is theirs, and healthier doctrine than yours. She was 
immediately arrested by the Holy Office, and examined, it was known that the damage was so great 
that, if it were not quickly stopped, it would not have an easy remedy, because of the many who were 
affected by it. The offenders passed from a large number of women and men. At the beginning, the 
Inquisition did its job, and seeing that the case was very serious and required more diligence than the 
ordinary, the Catholic King and the Supreme Council of the Inquisition turned their eyes to the Bishop 
of Salamanca, Francisco de Soto, an inquisitor who had been in the inquisitions of Cordoba, Seville and 
Toledo". 

The "alumbrados" were already so many and so powerful that they made an attempt on the Bishop's 
life, bribing the doctor who was assisting him with the urine disease that the Prelate was suffering from. 
Alonso Fernandez says so and it was copied from him by the episcopologists of Salamanca and other 
historians who deal with the alumbrados. Whatever the death of Bishop Soto, whether it was natural or 
accelerated by his doctor, one can see in this popular belief the fear that those evildoers came to inspire 
and the mysterious and perverse influence that was attributed to their sect. In my opinion, there is no 
doubt that this sect would have become what they all were, if it had had time to develop and had not 
been crushed by the iron and formidable hand of the Holy Office. From individual lightness and 
incontinence to collective incontinence, from abuse of the sacred ministry to superstition and heresy, 
from this to the propaganda of error and sensuality on a large scale and with cynical boasting, 
hypocritical appearances of virtue and true sensualism in reality, systematic defamation and slander of all 
the good, seduction of rich widows in order to inherit them, attraction of young people by flattering 
their passions and engaging them in orgies, from lasciviousness to cruelty, which vitiated natures usually 
find as a means of pleasure and lubricity - by a phenomenon as certain as it is little explained by 
physiology - and from this lubricious cruelty to murder in order to make money, promote the sect, 
cover up crimes, coerce accomplices, silence remorse and have new and more costly bacchanalia; coming 
to end up by their counted steps in open rebellion and armed rebellion when the crimes of the sectarians 
already make them odious and fearsome, covering their crimes with the mask of a religious or political 
fanaticism, asking for reform of customs to conceal their own vices with the defamation of others, or 
shouting freedom to honor with this word their infamous licentiousness; This is the path that the sect of 
the enlightened ones would have taken, if their steps were not stopped, when they were already 
advancing from the second to the third degree of collective and fanatical lubricity, to cruelty for sensual 
pleasure. The Priscillianists and the Albigensians, their ascendants, succeeded in going through the other 
degrees up to armed rebellion. 

I must not intersperse here the narration of the indecencies that those wicked priests indulged in when 
they abused the sacraments. It is, however, convenient* to record part of the one that makes a 


contemporary paper (1) about 

(1) This account was inserted by Mr. I). Vicente Barrantes, in his Catalogo bibliogrdfico de 
Extremadura. There is also a copy in the National Library. It is entitled ";'en- tencia de los inquisidores 
de Llerena contra leatinos alumbrados que fueron de las infamias cometidas por el principal corifeo de 
aquella sociedad secreta. 

"The bachelor Hernando Alvarez priest preacher neighbor of Villanueva de Barcarrota, aged fifty years, 
was testified and accused that Labia taught preaching many times various heresies and errors and their 
claims of the sect of the illuminati, against what the Holy Church of Rome has and teaches, especially 
that he felt bad about the state of married people and religions, and advised his disciples to be blessed, 
and made them cut their hair and dress in brown and thick headdresses, and commanded them that 
when their parents wanted to give them another state they should neither take it nor obey them’, 
ratifying them that this was the will of God and that in this he did not consent that in such a woman the 
Holy Spirit had not entered, and discrediting the vocal prayer he told his penitents not to make it, but to 
contemplate on the five wounds of Christ in a certain way that he taught them, giving them to 
understand that with this prayer alone the whole law of God was satisfied and fulfilled and the people 
who made such prayer and with 

The people who made such prayer and temperance as he taught them, felt a terrible burning ardor that 
tormented them, and a rage and grinding and breaking in all their bones and limbs that brought them 
unhinged and disjointed; so that some of them came to die of it and caused them a blind affection for 
him with very serious temptations and 

found in his district." The word teatinos (Jesuits) is erased and rightly so, since the Jesuits had no part in 
it. But Melchor Cano and his disciples, in their fanaticism against the Jesuits, blamed the latter for all the 
errors that had been spread in Spain since the middle of the 16th century. 

When reviewing the manuscripts of the University of Salamanca, the Librarian Mr. Juan Urbina and I, 
we found in a drawer of a table a bundle of papers carefully packed, as if to take them with us, which 
must have been forgotten there for many years. They are about the alumbrados and their publication is 
announced. I remember that they contain something of what this narration says. I remember that they 
contain something of what this narration says: "They had carnal desires that really saw several visions 
and felt strange noises and voices, and many other strange feelings, and when they told him about all 
this, he told them and taught them that it was the Holy Spirit and its effects, and gifts and great mercies 
that God was giving them in what was being discovered, admonishing them to be silent and persevere in 
that prayer and way of life and not to say those things to bad confessors, because only he and his 
companions understood those effects, and that they advised them in confession to steal from their 
parents to say masses and give alms and that it was on their account from him and that they should not 
confess except to him and his consuls, etc." 

It is seen by this relation the affinity of that sect with that of the Priscillianists and Albigensians, in the 
sensuality, fanaticism, cruelty and superstition, in the supposed receptions of the Holy Spirit and in the 
obligation of the secrecy demanded at all costs. Something of spiritism is also evident in the convulsions, 
voices and mysterious and unknown noises. 

I omit here the whole lubricious part, not to say dirty, of the tricks to which those infamous priests, the 
opprobrium of religion, indulged in. The Inquisition treated them with softness with respect to what it 
used in other less serious and infamous cases. Thus, in the following century, this heresy was reproduced 
in that of the sensual Molinos, another wicked villain who feigned prayers and elevation of spirit with 
his quietism to satisfy his brutal appetites and concupiscence. Mr. Barrantes does not believe that the 
heresy of the alumbrados came from Seville and attributes it to the depopulation of Extremadura due to 
the conquest of America. Extremadura was sparsely populated even before that discovery; and for those 


bad clerics it would have been the same if there had been many young men in that land, since they took 
away the grooms of those who were going to marry and also seduced nuns and widows, to whom the 
lack of men in that country could have little effect. On the other hand, the depopulation was general in 
Castile, having redounded to the benefit of the Crown of Aragon the hatred with which they looked at 
the Aragonese and Catalans who went to the Indies. Thanks to this and to its privileges, that country did 
not become so depopulated. Burgos, which, at the beginning of the 16th century, had more than seven 
thousand inhabitants, one hundred years later had barely nine hundred. The same happened in Soria and 
many other principal towns of the two Castillas (1). 

It is not necessary, then, to look for the origin of the alumbrados in depopulation, nor in political causes, 
but in other very obvious and simple moral and physiological ones, mainly in the decadence of the 
monastic spirit, that being fervent in its origin, austere and mortified, comes with the time to decay and 
to be reduced to mete esteriorities, uses in its own benefit the slowly accumulated wealth, and attracts to 
the enclosure of the cloisters many idlers who flee from work. It is very difficult to be poor in the midst 
of a rich community, and if lazy people who do not seek 

God, but only to satisfy the stimuli of their stomach, enter it, those "deserters of work soon infect the 
monastery that receives them and that by giving them profession made with them a quasi contract to 
maintain them. 

Therefore, for me it is unquestionable that the Templars of France and Germany were perverse: for they 
had the two qualities to be so, they were rich and they were lazy. The commission given to Cisneros to 
reform them proves that the convents of Spain were for the most part relaxed, but his efforts were not 
very effective, since he only suppressed the cloistered friars when it was necessary to do so. 

(1) Fr. Angel Manrique, Monge Bernardo, and professor of Salamanca, later Bishop of Badajoz Socorro 
que el estado eclesiastico podia hacer al Rey N. S. con provecho mayor suyo y del reino. Salamanca, 
1621. 

to suppress half of the others who were no better off than the cloistered clergy (1). 

Nor was the secular clergy any better off, since the majority of them were in the grip of simony and 
concubinage, nepotism and politicomania. The history of Archbishops Fonsecas is not very edifying, and 
like them there were others. That of Bishop Acufia and other communist prelates was no better. 

In Seville, above all, the corruption of the convents and the secular clergy was great, and Ciprian de 
Valera in his Treatise of the Popes, sarcastically describes the terrors of the clerics and friars petitioning 
in confession. "On the other hand, it was laughable to see the fathers of confession "clerics and friars, 
walking around sad, wilted and headachy "because of the bad conscience they had, waiting every hour 
"and every moment when the relative of the Inquisition "would lend them a hand. 

"but wind and smoke that passed. Because the inquisitors "seeing with experience the great harm that to 
the whole "Roman Church would result, since the ecclesiastics would be "scorned and shown the finger, 
they did not 

"they did not want to go any further in the business." 

The suspicious and intentional passage of Valora would have little effect if it were not confirmed, 
unfortunately, by the facts already adduced of the many who in Seville became Protestants, thus seeking 
in the pretended reform the satisfaction of their unbridled sensuality, and Valera in pretending to affront 
Catholicism thus affronted his sect, which gathered together all that dregs of the secular and regular 
clergy. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that from Seville the contagion of the Alumbrados passed to Extremadura, 
although Mr. Barrantes denies it. 

(1) The reform of the cloistered friars was impossible, since they were completely relaxed. The news 
that contemporary writers give us about them is disastrous. Don Pedro Torres in his Cronicén de 


Salamanca, says of them that they were thrown out of the convent and they are walking around in the 
villages with ....... 

In 1627 that sect reappears again in Seville, if it had been extirpated. Ortiz de Zufiiga, in his Annals, says 
in this regard. "In these times a hidden seed of deception was discovered in Seville, so deep-rooted that 
it was able to sprout species of more pernicious heresy: it was made up of enlightened men and women, 
who with a cloak of virtue exercised many vices of which the main suspects were the master Juan de 
Villalpando, priest, native of Garachico in the island of Tenerife and Catalina de Jesus, a Carmelite 
Blessed Carmelite. 

and many other companions and disciples were arrested by the Holy Tribunal of the Inquisition and 
were sentenced in a private court order". 

The heresy of the Spanish clergyman Molinos, condemned in Rome by Innocent XI in 1687, was the 
reappearance of the sect of the "alumbrados", pretending to grossly cover up the excesses of sensuality 
with a hypocritical devotion and a mysticism sublime in appearance and lascivious in essence. It was the 
resurrection of Priscillianism at its core. Something of this was still seen in the noisy cause of the nuns of 
Corella in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

§ XIII. 

The sect of the b raijos. 

The nineteenth century is not the most appropriate for believing in witches, being as it is a century of 
denials. However, the spiritists are accustoming us to all kinds of superstitious delusions and ridicule in 
this matter, with their evocations of the dead and relations with the devil. 

Llérente speaks of this sect in volume 3 of his Critical History of the Inquisition, chapter 37, art. 2, 
calling it the sect of the witches. However ridiculous and fanatical this may be, it does not seem possible 
to deny its existence. Will our descendants perhaps want to believe that in 1870 there were in Madrid 
public figures, deputies, senators, journalists, ex-generals and magistrates, who hardly believed in God, 
who were Freemasons, who spoke of Catholicism with the greatest contempt, and yet asked at a table or 
in a basket the hidden mysteries they wanted to find out, and communicated with the white angels and 
the black angels of Allan Kardec? Well, that is what is happening in Madrid, and those who make fun of 
the witches of Zugarramurdi get angry if one laughs at the spiritualist evocations. 

Clavel, in his picturesque History of Freemasonry, cannot but speak of these secret initiations of the 
sectarians of Hecata, or Dame Ha- bonde, as derivations of paganism, even if he mixes this with 
nonsense about Christianity, as a good Freemason, and this referring to Du Cange. "The assemblies, he 
says, were held at night in deserted places, the associates had their signs of recognition and committed 
themselves with an oath to keep the deepest secrecy. The one who presided among them was clad in a 
billy-goat skin, his forehead was armed with horns and his beard adorned with the beards of this 
animal." 

This says the Frenchman Clavel, in relation to Du Cange and to the mysterious nocturnal conventuals 
of France and Germany in the Middle Ages. Why should what was not found incredible in those 
countries be ridiculous and incredible in Spain? Is less faith to be given to a process of the Inquisition in 
the seventeenth century than to a judicial inquiry of any court in the twelfth or twentieth centuries? 

I will not enter here to elucidate whether the bizarre and obscene monstrosities that are revealed there 
are the offspring of deluded imaginations and mere physiological phenomena, or realities; if they are in 
the forces of nature or if there was in them something supernatural and theurgic. But it is certain that 
nowadays, in view of the advances of science and medicine in regard to strange monomania, the 
absurdities of spiritism, leaving aside its supererracies, and the brutal sacrileges of some Italian sects, we 
are in the case of returning to deal with sorcery and the mysterious convent of the so-called witches, and 
no longer content with the critical judgments of P. Feijoo, which, if they could have been of any use to 


us, would not have been possible, but which, if they could have been of any use to us, would have been 
of any use to us. Feijoo, which, if they could satisfy the readers of his time, today can satisfy neither 
Catholics nor spiritualists. 

For my purpose it is sufficient to prove the fact of the existence of these tenebrous societies, without 
descending to the appraisals of their extravagances, nor less to the repugnant narration of their 
obscenities. 

The most famous of these gatherings, of which the splendors of the Holy Office in Spain give an 
account, was that of Zugar-Ramurdi at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was discovered by a 
French girl, who, while serving in a Spanish village near the French border, had been initiated by her 
mistress into those mysteries and taken several times to the coven, which was held in a meadow near 
Zugarraraurdi. On her return home, the Frenchwoman fell ill and confessed in Bayonne, where she was 
absolved by the Bishop. When she recovered her health, she returned to Zugarramur- di, where she 
accused a certain Maria Jurreteguia of being a witch and that she herself had seen her in the witches' 
coven. Her husband denied it, but, confronted with the French woman, she had to confess her crime and 
presented herself to the Inquisition in Logrofio, where she revealed the existence of that society of 
witches. These took revenge, causing serious damage to her interests and persecuting her in person, so 
they saw that she stopped attending the meetings. The Inquisition arrested twenty-eight of those 
sectarians, men and women. Of the twenty-nine (including Jurreteguia), eighteen were reconciled with 
the church, and eleven relaxed and burned, and twenty-one condemned to various penances: this 
happened in October 1610. 

The principal of these sorceresses was called Maria de Zuzaya and was hanged and then burned, for she 
was proved and confessed herself to great and horrible crimes. Miguel de Goiburu, who was one of the 
principal sorcerers of Zugarramurdi, said that he had attended a meeting of more than five hundred 
sorcerers that took place in a town of France, near the frontier, in union with another of Zugarramurdi 
named Estefania de Tellechea. 

CHAPTER II. 

FREEMASONRY IN SPAIN SINCE THE XVI1L CENTURY. 

§ XIV- 

First Spanish lodges of which 

there is news. 

We now come to the main point of our history, and therefore to treat of Freemasonry in Spain, as a 
synthesis of all the ancient and modern secret societies, and which takes up, organizes, and systematizes 
them all, both here and abroad. All previous secret societies, which have been discussed, are only poor 
essays and small preludes to it. Thus understanding Freemasonry, it seeks its connection and origin in 
some of these in order to present a fictitious antiquity. 

Of the origin of Freemasonry in Spain nothing certain is known: the Masons themselves ignore it, since 
their fables concerning the Templars are not very credible, and apparently, as far as our country is 
concerned, 

completely unfounded, unless vestiges and documents are discovered, which we lack at present. 

Gyr refers, in his work on Freemasonry (1), that in the archives of the Fredericks Vredchall Lodge, in 
the Hague, was found in 1637, a curious document containing the minutes of a Masonic meeting held in 
Cologne in the year 1535, which was attended by the directors of the nineteen principal lodges of 
Europe, subscribing among them, in the twelfth place, a certain Ignacio de la Torre, who appears as 
director of the one in Madrid. The purpose of such a document was to vindicate Freemasonry from the 
accusations made against it as a disturber of public order. But in my opinion, it is apocryphal and 
falsified by the Freemasons, to prove among the credulous their great antiquity or to propagate among 


the Freemasons ideas of a certain reform. I believe it to be as false as the supposed act of transmission of 
the Master of the Templars, of which we already know the name of the forger who made it to amuse 
himself at the expense of fools (2). The Belgians and Dutch give great importance to this document, 
among whose signatories Colligni appears: a signature not the most appropriate to prove that 
Freemasonry was not disruptive and unruly, since Colligni was a revolter of bad law, sold to England 
and a traitor to his homeland. 

But who were those in 1535 who accused Freemasonry of being seditious? Where are the contemporary 
writers who cite it by that or any other name? Let the defenders of this document point out a passage in 
which the Catholics of Germany, France, Flanders or Switzerland accuse the so-called Reformed of 
being Freemasons. For me the particular gentleman named Ignacio de la Torre is an entity of reason that 
could just as well be 11a-. 

(1) Gyr: Freemasonry itself, p. 241, translation and edition of Vitoria, 1867. This document not being 
peculiar to Spain, nor true, I omit its insertion. 

(2) Clavel in his Historia pintoresca de la francmasoneria, p. 355, gives curious news about this 
supercheria marse Juan Fernandez or Perico de los Palotes; and the lodge of Madrid in 1535 is nothing 
more than what the French call a castle in Spain (a chimera). 

The Freemason Clavel in his Historia pintoresca de la francmasoneria (1), does not give importance to 
this document either, and one can even deduce from its context the motives that existed to fake it, in 
gift or by order of Prince Frederick of Nasau, around the year 1819. 

In a newspaper, which since 1865 began to be in Madrid the recognized organ of Freemasonry and 
Protestant propaganda combined, some news about the origin of the latter in Spain was consigned, 
reducing it to the last century, but without alleging proofs or documents (2). "In Spain, he says, the first 
lodge was established in 1726 in Gibraltar. The following year another was established in Madrid, and in 
1731 another in Andalusia. In Havana a lodge has been established recently, during the command of 
General Dulce (3); but the lodges of Spain as well as those of the other possessions, have always deserved 
discredit among the other Masons of other parts, for the tendencies and character that they conceal 
under the false name of Freemasonry). 

That the Spanish Freemasonry, during this century, has always been fanatical, undisciplined and 
undisciplined, refractory to Masonic regulations and not very ductile, in spite of the Eastern hammering, 
are undoubted truths and we already knew them here, as well as the good manners of the delightful 
General Dulce. As for the origins of 1727 and 31, we would have appreciated some evidence and even 
more news. 

In spite of this lack of one or the other, I am inclined to 

(1) Clavel, p. 221 and following of the Spanish translation. 

(2) Number 15 of La Reforma, corresponding to October 18, 1865. The Manonisnto, communicated 
by the London correspondent, I). R. S. and F. 

(3) From 1727 to 1860 there is a greater leap than that of Alvarado, and from Cadiz to Havana. 

It is not possible to place the origin of Spanish Freemasonry around the time of 1727. 

The alleged John Truth, in his work entitled Freemasonry, which has given several news about the 
origin of the Spanish Freemasonry, although hardly a truth can be drawn from all of them, says on page 
28 the following: 

"In 1726 the Grand Lodge of England issued patents of constitution to a lodge established in Gibraltar, 
and the following year to another erected in Madrid, and whose workshop was in a house in the Calle 
Ancha de San Bernardo." 

It can be seen that the author of this news item drew from the same source as the correspondent of La 
Reforma in 1865, and that he only added the information about the workshop in Ancha Street, which 


the former omitted. But as the works from which he took this data, and which he himself quotes in the 
prologue, are full of nonsense and repeat with puerile ignorance all the nauseating advice about the 
origin of Freemasonry, it seems that they should not inspire great confidence with respect to this more 
modern data, if they do not tell us where they come from. 

Who would not laugh to see the pious Israelite Essenes converted into Freemasons, and Numa 
Pompilius also laying the foundations of Freemasonry in Rome in the year 751 before Jesus Christ! 
These poor Masonic historians count too much on the candor of their benevolent’ readers. 

The work of the alleged Truth pretends to date the reform of Freemasonry to 1703, and that then, in 
the hands of the English, it took on a purely philosophical character, thanks to the efforts of Sayer and 
Payne (1717-1723). The philosophical character will be believed by anyone who wants to: what will be 
found in the origin of Freemasonry by anyone who studies it with some criteria and dispassionately will 
be a purely utilitarian character, subjectively and objectively considered, with a certain kind of 
cosmopolitanism and not a little of that religious indifferentism, of which sailors and merchants suffer, 
forced, by reason of their trade, to travel through various countries and deal with people of different 
beliefs. Hence the propensity of the Jews to Freemasonry and, for similar reasons, the Protestants 
dedicated themselves to the navy to avoid persecution, to avoid risks and to surprise the Catholics. To 
this, more than to the scarcity of its soil, Holland owed its maritime strength. It was also due to this that 
La Rochelle was for more than a century the Gibraltar of France, and that the English dominated in the 
Calvinist ports more than the kings of that country. Coligny himself put the navy in such a state that he 
was accused, and rightly so, of being a traitor to France. 

In the sack of Cadiz by the English, in 1596, it was observed that the English had timely news of 
everything that happened inside the fortress, and that from inside they were warned by horn of the 
movements and preparations of the Spaniards. "It is understood and considered without doubt," says an 
eyewitness of that disaster (1), "that foreigners, traffickers and thieves in Spain gave warnings to the 
enemy, as well as those from Cadiz, as well as some from Jerez." 

It is very convenient to take these antecedents into account to calculate why Freemasonry is so 
widespread in the navy and has its main centers in the sea ports. The first prohibition of Freemasonry in 
Spain suggests that this, apparently, was widespread in the army and in the navy, as we will see later. 
Lldérente in his Critical History of the Inquisition of Spain, (2) says that Felipe V, in 1740, made publish 
the Bull In Eminenli of Clemente XII, followed by a pragmatic against the Freemasons, by virtue of 
which a great number of them were imprisoned and condemned to 

(1) History of the sacking of Cadiz by the Imijleses in 1596, written by Fr. Pedro de Abren, printed in 
Cadiz in 1866. See p. 71. 

(2> Tomo i.° | cap. 61, art. 2.°. 

96 galleys. Llorente, so prodigal of news in other cases, was very sparing in this and even in everything 
related to Freemasonry, copying what he found in the Masonic work Acta latomorum. 

Is it true what Lldrente says about the pragmatics and punishments? I have reasons to doubt it and I 
believe that anyone who reads the pragmatic of 1551, which we will copy later, will have them. In it no 
mention is made of the pragmatics of eleven years earlier. The penalty imposed, far from being 
reaggravatory, is lighter, since the King is content to deprive them of their employment ignominiously, 
which is much less than expelling them to the galleys. The expulsion only applied to soldiers and sailors, 
but not to those who had no public employment or office. On the other hand, the language of the 
pragmatic of 1751 is so vague, that one can see at the first reading that the legislator hardly has any idea 
of what Freemasonry is; he calls it an invention, qualifies it as suspicious, gives it the title of 
Congregation, since those of society and association were not usual, and bases the prohibition on that 
which the Holy See had just made, reserving to the King the power to impose other arbitrary penalties. 


§ XV. 

Decree of -1 /ol prohibiting lei feanc- 

rnasonry in Spain. 

Leaving aside the uncertain and unproven news about the establishment of a lodge in Madrid in the year 
1727, and the supposed persecution of 1740, let us come to the first certain and truly historical 
document that accredits the existence of Freemasonry in Spain in 1750. 

existence of Freemasonry in Spain in 1750, in an unquestionable way. But before getting to the truth, it 
is convenient to clear the way of the everlasting advice of the Freemason historians, who, even when 
they cite true historical facts, mix them with a thousand invented hoaxes to their liking. This will show 
to those who love the truth how little trust is to be placed in these Masonic accounts, even in regard to 
the modern facts which they present with a certain apparatus of erudition. 

The 

work entitled Acta Latomorum (1), contains the following news: "July 2, 1751 - Ferdinand VI King of 
Spain gives an edict that prohibits the meetings of Freemasons under penalty to the offenders of being 
considered the leaders as defendants of State and judged as such. This edict was given in virtue of an 
accusation presented to the Council by Joseph Torrubia, revisor of the Holy Office. The act of 
accusation is found translated from Spanish into German in the Journal fur Tzey-m; printed in Vienna 
in 1784: one vol. fol. p. 175, no. 224." 

The alleged John Thrut invents or copies on this the following fable, in which there are almost as many 
lies as words. 

"The Spanish clergy, ultra-Catholic, showed themselves, as usual, more than any other bitter enemies of 
the institution. In order to be able to better lose the adepts, the friar José Torrubia, censor and reviewer 
of the Holy Office of the Inquisition in Madrid, was commissioned in 1751 to be initiated under a 
pseudonym, in a Masonic lodge, in order to penetrate all its secrets and to know in depth all its 
doctrines. For this purpose he received from the Pope's legate the necessary dispensations regarding the 
oaths he was obliged to take in order to be received as a Mason. After having visited the lodges of 
various regions of Spain, he presented himself to the Supreme Tri- bunaldela Inquisition. 

bunaldela Inquisition, and denounced Freemasonry as the most abominable institution that existed in 
the world, and its members as tainted with all vices and crimes. He presented a list of 97 lodges 
established in the country, against which he requested the full rigor of the Inquisition. 

"The importance of the lodges and the great number of their members, who belonged to the rich and 
influential classes, made the Holy Office reflect and it was judged more prudent to provoke a 
prohibition of Freemasonry by the King. In effect, Ferdinand VI, by a decree of July 2, 1751, prohibited 
the exercise of Freemasonry in the whole of his kingdom, under the pretext that its doctrines were 
dangerous to the State and religion, and pronounced the death penalty against any individual who 
professed it". 

The simple reading of the official document which will be inserted later, suffices to prove the falsity of 
this account, for nothing is said in it of the death penalty. 

No less false is what concerns Father Torrubia. I have before me the little work written by the said 
father and entitled: ((Sentinel against Freemasons. Discourse on their origin, institute, secret and oath. 
Discover the cipher with which they are written and the actions, signs and words with which they are 
known. Impregnate them with the pastoral care of the limo. D. Pedro Maria Justiniani, Bishop of Vinti- 
milla; translated from Italian into Spanish by Frey José’ Torrubia, General Chronicler of the religion of 
N. P. S. Francisco in Asia etc. Fourth edition: with license: Madrid imprenta de Alvar e~: 1815.y> A 
volume in 8.° of 144 pages. I don't think it is necessary to delineate the dates of the previous editions, 
and above all, the first one, which would not be very difficult. On page 10 it has the figure of the 


Freemasons discovered, in a plate, the same as the one published a few years later by Abbé Barruel. It 
also has the decree of 4751, which indicates its posteriority. 

Father Torrubia had traveled through France and Italy, and cites Masonic works published around 
1745-47. Far from having registered as a Freemason and denounced that there were 90 lodges in Spain, 
it is inferred from his narration the falsity of this. Let us listen to Father Torrubia himself. 

"I heard a Freemason in Paris say that they already had 308 known lodges. The truth is that in the year 
1735 they only gave us an account of 129 in a table where they were magnificently shown with their 
antiquities and coats of arms, beginning at number 1° with that of Lugdate-Street and placing at 129 
that of Plimouth" (Page 45). 

"When I was in Italy I was able to obtain a legitimate copy of this remarkable piece (the pastoral of 
Monsignor Justiniani). I know that many Spaniards, for lack of instruction on this point, have 
prevaricated with the precise trade they have with the Freemasons, in the tour they make around the 
world, both in the foreign colonies of East India, which our Filipinos frequent, and especially in those of 
the West, Jamaica, New Orleans, ..... Great insidiousness is prepared in all these parts to our Spanish 
passers-by, the Freemasons esteeming more to add one of our nation, than five of another". (Pag. 52 and 
53). 

This simple narration does not agree with the supposed initiation and the chimerical 90 lodges of Spain. 
Let us now look at the Royal Decree of July 2, 1751 prohibiting Freemasonry, as something already 
existing in Spain (1). Copy it to us of the printed one that is conserved in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of the History, that is the official edition. 

Royal Decree. 

Finding myself informed that the invention of those who call themselves Freemasons is suspicious to 
Religion and to the State, and 

(i) The wording of this document is quite unfortunate: it is printed with its own spelling. Torrubia 
inserted it on page 71 of his book with a slight variation; instead of Franc-masons he writes frana- 
masones. 

which as such is forbidden by the Holy See under the penalty of Excommunication, and also by the 
Laws of these Kingdoms that impede the Congregations of the multitude not having their aims and 
institute before their Sovereign: I have resolved to stop such serious inconveniences with all my 
authority, and in consequence I forbid in all my Kingdoms the Congregations of the Freemasons under 
the penalty of my Royal indignation, and of the others that I may deem convenient to impose on those 
who incur in this fault: And I command the Council to have this prohibition published by edict in these 
my Kingdoms, charging in its observance, the zeal of the Quartermasters, Corregidores, and Justices to 
secure the contraveners, giving me an account of those who are, by means of the same Council, so that 
they may suffer the penalties that the chastisement deserves: In intelligence that I have prevented to the 
General Captains, to the Governors of squares, military Chiefs and Quartermasters of the Armies and 
naval Navy, to make notorious and zelen the mentioned prohibition, imposing to any Officer or 
individual of their jurisdiction, mixed or that will be mixed in this Congregation the penalty of 
depriving him, and to throw him of his employment with ignominy. Tendease understood in the 
Council, and it will arrange its fulfillment in the part that touches him. In Aranjuez, July 2, 1751.-To 
the Bishop Governor of the Council. 

It is a copy of the Royal decree that original, etc." 

Jhon Thrut, or the inventor of the hoax that Father Torrubia had himself initiated as a Freemason and 
denounced 90 lodges in Spain, could not imagine that the day would come when his fable would be 
confronted with the account of Father Torrubia himself: I also doubt very much the authenticity of his 
accusation, which the Acta Latomorum says was published in Vienna in 1784: it all seems to me to have 


been invented at will. 

There is another more curious or important fact, which proves the existence of Freemasonry in Spain, 
and with a great number of members, before the year 1750, and the edict of Ferdinand VI. 
Abbé Ilervas y Panduro, in the book entitled Causas morales de la revolucion francesa, says that the 
Spanish ambassador in Vienna informed our Corte that in the year 1748 he had found in a German 
lodge, discovered there, a manuscript entitled Antorcha resplandeciente, in which, among other 
corresponding lodges, there were those of Cadiz and 800 Masons affiliated with them. 

I know from a very reliable source that in Barcelona there was already a lodge in 1753. Perhaps the 
denunciation made from Vienna contributed to the persecution that Lldérente put in 1710, mistaking the 
last number in the date, for finding it so in the Acta Latomorum; but the tone of the pragmatic makes 
one believe that at that time little was found out. 

§ XVI 

Spanish Freemasonry in the time of Caidos HI in Madrid. 

The existence of Freemasonry in Spain in the reign of Fernando VI and in the first half of the XVIII 
century appears as undoubted; and, not only in Madrid, but in Cadiz and probably in other sea ports. 
The utilitarian reasons of cosmopolitanism, religious indifference due to the effect of dealing with 
Protestants and Jews and of convenience to find friends and protectors in remote and unknown 
countries, were already indicated by Father Torrubia and are easy to believe, being lodges in sea ports 
and among merchants and sailors, people of scarce religious beliefs, as a rule, and of too free customs. 
Upon the advent of Charles III to the throne of Spain, coming from Napoles where Freemasonry 
reigned, it took great increase, especially in Madrid; it became aristocratic and courtly, and acquired 
much political influence; and not because Charles III was a Freemason, but because the nobility, literary 
and military aristocracies that surrounded him were. 

Freemasonry was older in Napoles than in Spain, and the Royal family was affiliated with it. It can be 
conjectured that many of the courtiers who came from there with Charles III, would be infested, and 
that they would not fail to reinforce the lodges of Madrid. Most of them soon adhered to the policy of 
Minister Wall, known for his docile adherence to the views of Ambassador Keene, and to the foul 
machinations of England, aimed at destroying our commerce and thriving navy, so encouraged by the 
Catholic and pious Ensenada. 

I will not presume to say that the individuals who had been supported by Wall and affiliated with the 
British faction all belonged to Freemasonry; but the bad religious ideas and worse tricks of that minister, 
the impiety of no 

small part of the greatness and of the literati and lawyers of the Court, the indifferentism of a portion of 
the generals and officers of the army, and the molliness and cynical immorality in which many rich and 
opulent Americans established in Madrid lived, give reason for vehement suspicions. How, in the midst 
of the pious court of Ferdinand VI, had this nucleus of impiety formed so suddenly and with such force? 
The Protestant Ranke (Leopold) opportunely notes that in all the European courts in the last century a 
party was formed that openly hostile to the Pope, to the Church and even to the State in its monarchical 
form, and another that defended them with tenacity (1). This is a historical fact already undoubted for 
those who know the vicissitu- 

(1) llistoirc de la Papante, lora i.°, p. A86. 


